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ABSTRACT 

Support for bilinguL'l education continues to grow 
nationwide. Increased support for the concept of using English with 
the non-English mothar tongue (NEHT) resulted from several factors. 
The total population of NEHT children in the U.S. grew to 5 million 
in 1973, while the number of Spanish-speaking children rose to 3.2 
million in 1970. The Northeast, particularly New York City, has a 
heavy concentration of Spanish-speaking children. The Bilingual 
Education Act, the Fleishmann Commission Report and New York and 
California studies all acknowledge the numbers of NEHT children, 
their educational problems and the failure of the educational system 
to serve their needs. It is agreed that bilingual education will 
strengthen the child's educational progress, enhance his self-concept 
and aid reading in both languages. Several studies show that 
bilingual education is effective; however, there is now an acute 
shortage of bilingual teachers. The State University of New York at 
Albany has a successful Master's program for bilingual education 
administrators and coordinators who could train other bilingual 
teachers. The program features a strong bilingual staff, a helpful 
advisory group, access to all SUNY resources and field experience in 
bilingual schools. (CHK) 
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Support for the conerpt of bilingn«l education auci 
for implementation of bilingual education programs 
in the sehools continues to grow nationwide. Aii 
inevitable aecompaniment of this growth is an in- 
crea^jing need for training educators for work in such 
programs. Increased support for the concept of using 
the non-English mother tongue (NEMT),- i.e., the 
child's first language, as well as English as mediums of 
instruction in school programs is the result of a 
number of factors.*. 

Population 

One factor accounting for such growth has been 
the increasing number of NEMT children in our 
schools. The total population of all non-Fngfish-back- 
ground school-age children in the United States has 
shown a rise from 3.2 million in 1960,^ to 5 million 
in I973r The number of school-aged Spanish-back- 
ground children has grown from roughly 1.7 million 
in 1960/ to 3.2 million in 1970.'^ 

This growMi in numbers of NElMT children nation- 
wide has been paralleled by an increase in numbers of 
such children in the Northeast. For example, there 
were in 1970 in New York State an estimated 
160,000 iNEMTstudent.s who had "significant English 
language handicaps.''^ More than 95,000 of°thc 
Puerto iftfan school population of 250,000 in New 
York City had English-language difficulties in 1970.^ 
This compares with on\y 40,000 non-English-speaking 
Puerto Riean students in New York City in 1957.^ In 
1972 these figures had ri^rcn to over 100,000 .Spanish- 
background students in New York City public 
scliools having Euglish-iangiiage problems.^ There 
have been comparable increases in NEMT (primarily 
Spanish background) children in other areas of the 
Northeast. 

Evidence of Failure 

TliCfC is widespread agreement that traditional 
approaches to the education of minority NEMT 
children in our schools have been inadcqDatc. The 
problem was recognized by the Congress in the 
opening statement of tlic Bilingual Education Act: 
The Congress hereby finds that one of the most 
acute educational prolde.ni? in th.c United Stales is 
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that which involves millions of children of limited 
English-speaking ability because they come from 
environments where the dominant language is 
other than Enrfish.^ 
The Fleishniam Commission Report, cited above, 
noted that in New York State: 

. . . the most distressing incidence of acadcniie 
failure the Commission has uncovered occurs 
among a group of children who arc handicapped 
by a language barrier in the classroom - those 
children whose native language is not English and 
. who.se difficulty comprehending English signifi- 
cantly impedes successful school performance.^^ 
Statistical evidence proside^ persuasive testimony to 
the failure of traditional approaches in the education 
of NEMT minority children: 

California made a study of the educational dis- 
parity between the Mexican -American and Ids 
fellow citizens as of I960, ft found that the level 
of education of Spanish-surnaiucd individuals was 
well below the level of the total population and 
was even below that of the non-white population. 
More than half of the males and neariy half tiie 
females 14 years old and over had not gone 
beyond the eighth grade. I3y contrast, only 27.9 
percent of the males and 25 percent of the females 
over 14 in the total population had not gone 
beyond the eighth gradc.^^ 
Ajidin New York: 

Puerto Riean pupils account for 22.8 percent of 
the totiil school population of New York City. Of 
tlicsc Puerto Riean pupils, more than one third 
(95,000) were described by the 1970 school 
censu.^ as non-English speaking. Of this toUii, 
approximately 25,000 arc receiving instruction in 
English as a second language, and fewer than 6,000 
arc enrolled in completely bilingual-bicultural pro- 
grams. The results of the English iimguagc diffi- 
culties of Puerto Riean pupils arc tragically clear: 
these pupils arc lowest in reading scores, highest in 
dropout rates, and weakest in academic prepara- 
tion of all pupils in New York State.^^ 
Support for Bilint^ual Education 

Such sl:atistic.s and others^ ^ strongly suggest that 
traditional approaches have not been .i.ucccssful in 
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educating NEMT sliideiils in our schools. Thus, it is 
not surprising that support for a biliiigual-bicultunil 
approach to the education of such children has conic 
from educators and statesmen at all levels concerned 
with equality of educational opportunity. The 
National Education Association, the Anicrican .Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Teacher Education, the New 
York State Regents, and the New York State Com- 
mission on the Cost, Quality, and Finance of 
Elementary and Secondary Schools have all issued 
statements or position papers supportive of the 
concept of bilingual education.^"^ Further, recent 
opinions delivered by the United States Supreme 
Court, requiring special attention to laufnjaf^e 
problems of mhiority children, suggest that bilingual 
education is one choice in meeting the problem.^^ 

In addition, the "traditional" arguments hi favor 
of bilingual education still appear valid:^^ 

- if all school instruction is in English, then to the 
extent the child is deficient hi English, liis concept 
development tliroughout the school curriculum 
\vill be retarded. 

- teaeliing the curriculum through the eliilds 
native language and thus strciigthening knowledge 
of that language, while at the same time teaching 
English as a second language, will result both in 
assurance that thn child understands the curric- 
ulum content, and also that a \ital national 
resource - the child's bilhigualism - is main- 
tained. 

- recognition and utilization of the child's unique 
strengths — his first language and culture - will 
result in enhanced self-concept and avoid the 
psychological damage done if these aie ignored or 
suppressed by the school. 

- teaching the bilingual child hlcraey in his 
• strongest language fii'st should rcsull. in the final 

analysis in his learning to read En^ish more 
rapidly. 

- establishment of new bilingual programs in the 
schools requires school personnel representing the 
majority culture to confront their o\s7i feelings 
about minority students, and to pro\idc something 
beyond lip service in recognition of the legitimacy 
of cultural pluralism. 

Arguments such as those from powerful educa- 
tional, governmental, and political groups arc likely 
to result in increased support for bilingual education 
programs ui the schools. A coneoniitant increase in 
need for training educators for work in such programs 
appears hicvitahlc. Before examining in more detail 
the need for training such educators, however, wc 
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might consider evidence for the success of bilingual 
cduaition programs tlieniselves. Do such programs 
make a difference hi the education of NEMT 
children, and, if so, where is the evidence? 

Pcrliaps the most comprehensive sunnnary of 
research eWdenee supporting bilingual education pro- 
grams is that compiled by Perry Zirkel.^^ The studies 
cited by Zirkel include positive results in experi- 
mental bilingtifj programs in several parts of the 
world, as well as programs hi Texas, Florida, and 
California. Evidence for the success of bilinn^ial 
programs in New York City includes findings in an 
evaluation report by Vivian Horiicr.^^ Second grade 
children in the bilingual program being ^^valuated 
"made significant gainfe in math over tin school 
year," "far exceeded control children on reading 
measures," and ^'Spanish dominant children greatly 
exceeded English dominant eluldrcn on reading 
measures."^ ^ 

Finally, additional research evidence supporting 
the bilingual approach to the education of NEMT 
children is found in an article by Richard Flall.^^ Ihdl 
cites a number of studies which supfwrl the view that 
learning to read first in the' iiiotiier tongue not only 
results in reading more quickly (in that language), but 
is also likely to result in readhig sooner in English 
(the second language). 

To summarize: There is widespread evidence that 
the schools have failed to educate minority gioup 
children whose first language is other than En^ish; 
there is growing research evidence that bilingual 
education is one effective response to the special 
needs of these children; there is increasing support for 
bilingual education among influential educators, 
statesmen, and minority group mcnibers themselves, 
and such support for bilingual education is likely to 
lead to a demand for more and better-trained 
educators to teach in and adniinistcr bilingual educa- 
tion programs. 

Need for Training Educators 

E\ideiicc from several sources points to a critical 
shortage of qualified bilingual educators to staff 
bilingual programs. Commissioner of Education John 
Ottina has recently suggested there is a bilingual 
teacher shortage of 50,000 to 70,000, and he sees this 
"as a problem lasting many ycars.''^! This estimate 
may be somewhat low. The number of school -age 
(6-18) JEMT children in the United States has been 
estimated at five million. Using a tcaelier-stiidcnt 
ratio of 1:25, wc derive a figure of 200,000 bilingual 
teachers needed to serve thcs<i children. (Thi.*? docs 
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not include other eduealoi-s sueh as adininislralors 
and eoordinalors needed for bilingual programs.) 

The federal government eurrenlly supporUs fewer 
than 200 bilingual education programs. The totid 
number of teaehers involved in these is probably not 
over 3,000. Yet the effort to involve more and more 
bilingual children in bilingual programs, and the fact 
that even without new programs tlie number of 
children involved increases each year as each the 
projects expands to higher grades - these faciors all 
strongly suggest that an acute shortage of well-pre- 
pared bilingual teachers will continue for some time. 
Tliis situation appears to he particularly eritieal in 
New York State, in which Spanish-surnained 
^ncrieans make up close to 10 percent of all public 
school students, yet only 1.1 percent of the public 
schools professional staff is of this baekground.^^ 

Response to the Need 

The State University of New York at Albany has, 
with the help of an EPDA grant, responded to tliis 
need over the past three academic ycare (1971-74). 
During this period, thirty bilingual educatore have 
been enrolled in a iVkistcrs level program, with 
emphasis on preparation of "second-lever bilingual 
educators. We have focused on preparation of certifi- 
cated bilingual educators for work as administrators, 
curriculum coordinators, and in other second-level 
positions in bilingual programs. By emphasizing the 
training of educators for sueh positions, we have in 
effect been training teacher trainers and thus capital- 
izing on a "muJtipHcr effect," which enables our 
graduates to reach and train other bilingual educators. 

Several of the sixteen graduates of the first two • 
years of onr program became chissroom teachers in 
bilingual programs, two went on to further graduate 
work, but eight hccamc bilingual program directors, 
associate directors, or .obtained other second-level 
positions. Wc expect an even higher percentage of the 
fourteen fellows currently enrolled in our bilingucd 
Masters program to obtain such positions. Such an 
emphasis will be continued in the future. 

Brief Evaluation of Response: The First Three Years 

The principal broad objective of the first three 
years (1971-74) of the bilingual education project 
was development at the State University of New York 
at Albany of a bilingual education program v/luch will 
provide educators with the knowledge and skills to 
work more effectively, and to train others to work 
more effectively, in bilingual education programs in 
the schools. This goal has in large measure been 
accomplished. A new sequence of courses in bilingual 
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education leading to a Masters degree in that iu-ca was 
officially approved by the University in 1973. Thus 
investment of federal funds has, in this case, resulted 
in institutional change. 

The principal strengths of this new program 
include: 

- a strong bilingual staff supported by federal 
funds. Such a staff has enabled us to teach an 
important segment of the courses in the program 
through Spanish as well as in English. 

- an Advisory Group composed of educators and 
laymen representing Hispanic communiHcs, the 
Slate Educarion Department, the New York City 
Scliools, other local school districts, current and 
past participants, and the university. This group 
has proved invaluable in pro\Tiding planning and 
evaluarion services for the bilingual project d°uring 
its periodic mccHngs (at least once per semester)^ 

-- the flexible and interdisciplinary nature of the 
progiam which enables bilingual educators in our 
program to draw upon resources at SUNY at 
Albany \Wthin the School of Education, the 
Departments of Puerto Rican Studies, Anthro- 
polog)'. Social Sciences, and Hispanic Studies, the 
Educational Communication Center, and others. 
Physical facilities at SUNY are excellent. Strong 
Masters programs in Teaching English as a Second 
Language and in Foreign Language Education 
proWdc resources in these areas. Further, program 
flexibility permits effeclttive responses to Advisory 
Group suggestions. For example, in response to 
Advisory Group suggestions, bilingual fellows have 
been provided with special sections of courses in 
educational administration and in curricuhim de- 
velopment. 

- ficid-centcred experiences in bilingual programs 
in local schools near Albany, in New York City, 
and with the Bihngual Unit of the State Education 
Department. The latter have proven particularly 
valuable for participants who work closely with 
State Education Department personnel in sueh 
activities as reading and evaluating proposals for 
bilingual programs, then \vith lo^stic assistance 
from the SED conduct field visits to bilingual 
program sites, and compare proposal specifications 
with actual program organization and activities. 

through the efforts of o.ur bilingual project, 
bilingual classes have been established in a nearby 
elcmcnliiry school. This has enabled our project 
participants to work with bilingual children on a 
regular basis throughout the school year, testing 
the theories discussed at the university in a 
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bilingual classroorii setting. Project efforts here 
have met with cnthiisiiisni from the Hisfumic 
eomniunity surrounJing the sehool, from portions 
of the /Vnglo cominiiuity as flemonslratcd by their 
requests to have their ncn-Hispanic-baekground 
eliildren enrolled in hilingtial elasses, and from the 
administration of that sehool system in public 
stiitements on a local television documentary and 
by letter. Further evidence of the success of this 
component comes from pre- and post-test scores 
for literacy in Spanish taken by the liispanie-baek- 
ground children taught by our fellows. The scores 
show consistent improvement in reading in 
Spanish by the elementary children in our 
bilingual classes. 

— institution-wide support for the concept of 
bilingual education in general, and for our bi- 
lingual program in particular, has been strong. The 
Academic Vice President, the Dean of the School 
of Education, deparlmcnl. chairmen, and faculty 
members both in and oiilsidc of the School of 
Education have met with participants and project 
personnel. They have expressed support for the 
goals and activities of the progiam and have 
contributed creative suggestions concerning its 
operation. Financial .support sevend bilingual 
fellows in addition to those supported under 
EPDA has been provided by the Dean of the 
School of Education and other sources at SUNYA. 
Although there was no money available for formal 
evaluation of our bilinguaJ project, we did have both 
formative and siinnnative evaluation on an informal, 
no-cost basis. The role of our Advisory Group in this 
evaluation was noted above. In addition, wc have had 
several site visits from USOE personnel who observed 
the program in operation, visited classes, and inter- 
viewed participants and stiiff. Indications are that 
they were pleased with the progress of the project. 

Summative evaluation has taken the form of 
questionnaires eliciting the opinions of participants 
concerning their experiences in the project. Re- 
sponses have been consistently favorable on these 
'instruments, which have been included in project 
final reports. In addition, wc are gathering data on 
graduates from the bilingual [)rojcet's Masters pro- 
gram after they have been in the field one and two 
years. We are attempting^ to identify those com- 
ponents of the project which participants in retro- 
spect, after having been on the job in bilingual 
programs, fee! were most useful and why, those 
which were least useful, and what components could 
be added to the program. 
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There were, of <:onrse, some weaknesses perceived 
in our program. All but one have been rather minor 
problems, such as finding adcfjuatc housing. The one 
persistent problem which wc have faCv J, however, is 
providing participants with an adequate methods 
component which will enable pzuticipants to be 
better teachers of a wide spectrum of subjects (math, 
social studies, reading, etc.) through Spanish in 
bilingual programs. One way in wl^ch wc have 
attempted to overcome this weakness is by inciting 
excellent bilingual teachers of these subjects to 
Albany to 'provide workshops and demonstrations in 
these areas. Wc have had a fair measure of success 
with this approach but propose a more permanent 
solution in the program for 1974-75. 

In sum, these first three years have seen the State 
University of New York at Albany respond effec- 
tively to an importiuU educational need by establish- 
ment of a Masters program in bilingual education. Wc 
intend, by means of a proposed grant for 1974-75, to 
consolidate and expand upon the gains made thus far 
for training bilingual educators for more effective 
service in bilingual education progianis in the schools. 
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